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THE MATRIMONIAL PUZZLE. 

BY HJALMAB HJORTH BOYESEN. 



It is amazing with what unanimity the authors of all ages 
have reviled woman. But this very vilification is a tribute to her 
power. The barbed arrows of epigram with which the poets, 
from Horace and Virgil to Swift and Heine, have assailed their 
" dearest foes " have in most cases been disguised billets-doux or 
replies to rejected ones. The scandalous ode which the Eoman 
man-about-town addressed to Lydia (Parcius junctas quatiunt 
fenestras) was notoriously an effusion of spite, prompted by a 
withdrawal of favors. In the case of Socrates, who said much 
severer things, we know how defenceless he was in the hands of 
his Xantippe ; and it would have been cruel to deny the poor 
man the comfort of a few malicious epigrams at the expense of 
the sex. He was too wise to address them to Xantippe herself. 
For we are informed in what style that estimable lady retaliated 
when his remarks displeased her. The bucket of cold water 
with which she is said to have responded to his repart/es would 
be likely to cure the most abandoned epigrammatist. Well, here 
are some of the observations in which he sought a vicarious re- 
venge : 

" Marriage is honey and wormwood. Why is it that the wife is so apt to 
spill the honey and leave nothing for her husband but the wormwood V 
" Believe no woman, even if she had risen from the dead." 
" Woman is the fount of all evil." 
" The love of a woman is far more to be feared than the hate of a man." 

There is a senBe in which both the first and the last of these 
epigrams are true, and the perpetual iteration of similar senti- 
ments in the literature of all lands and ages certainly does in- 
dicate that, in a way, they embody the experience of the race. 
There surely can have been no collusion between the Greek 
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philosophers and the authors of the Hindoo Vedas, nor between 
either and the bards of the old Norse " Edda." And yet they all 
agree in representing marriage as a pitfall and love as a thing to 
be feared rather than desired. Take for instance the following 
qnaint passage from the High Song of Odin (Havamal) in the 
"Elder Edda": 

" The word of a girl 
Let no man trust, 
Nor that which a woman speaks. 
On a whirling wheel 
Her heart was made ; 
And fickleness dwells in her bosom. 

" A flying arrow 
Let no man trust, 
Or the falling ebb-tide. 
Or fresh-frozen ice, 
Or the ringed snake, 
Or a bride's fair speech, 
Or a broken sword, 
Or a playful bear, 
Or the page of a king. 

" For the love of woman, 
Whose heart is crafty, 
Is like unto riding 
On a smooth-shod horse 
On slippery ice ; 
On a fiery two-year-old 
Which is all untamed ; 
Or like unto sailing 
In a rudderless ship, 
In a raging storm ; 
Or as if a cripple 
Would catch a reindeer 
Upon a glacier. 

" But frank shall my speech be : 
For both sides I know. 
Fickle is man's mind 
Also to woman. 
When fairest we speak her 
Falsest is our thought. 
That may fool the wisest. 

" Sweetly shalt thou speak ; 
Gifts shalt thou offer 
If woman's love thou would'st win. 
Praise the lovely one, 
Praise loud her beauty, 
Flatter her, if thou would'st win her." 
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It is Odin, the sage father of gods and men, who offers this 
cynical advice to all intending candidates for matrimony, but 
evidently with no great expectation of having it followed. As if 
to emphasize the inapplicability of his maxims, he proceeds to 
relate some of his own gallant adventures in which he failed to 
practice the wisdom that he desired to impress upon others. But 
it is highly significant that he gains in one of these love affairs 
the gift of song, which more than compensates him for his loss of 
dignity. This gift of song, I take it, is but the symbol of that 
enrichment of soul and consequent widening and deepening 
of nature which no one can attain who evades the normal 
experience of the race. It was clearly meant that all men, 
as well as all women, should marry ; and those who, for 
whatever reason, miss this obvious destiny are, from nature's 
point of view, failures. It is not a question of personal 
felicity (which in eight cases out of ten may be more than prob- 
lematic), but of race responsibility. The unmarried man is a 
skulker, who, in order to secure his own ease, dooms some woman, 
who has a rightful claim upon him, to celibacy. And in so doing 
he defrauds himself of the opportunities for mental and moral 
development which only the normal experience can provide. He 
deliberately stunts the stature of his manhood, impoverishes his 
heart and brain, and chokes up all the sweetest potentialities of his 
soul. To himself he is apt to appear like the wise fox that de- 
tects the trap, though it be ever so cunningly baited ; that refuses 
to surrender his liberty for the sake of an appetizing chicken or 
rabbit which may after all be a decoy, stuffed with sawdust ; 
while, as a matter of fact, his case is that of the cowardly servant 
in the parable, who, for fear of losing his talent, hid it in a 
napkin, and in the end was deemed unworthy of his stewardship. 

The epigrams on matrimony which abound in all languages, if 
not prompted by disappointment or resentment, are usually 
dictated by the narrowest prudence. They have either emanated 
from the crustiest kind of bachelors or from henpecked Benedicts. 
One of the few exceptions I can recall is that of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, who declared that the only thing which 
reconciled her to being a woman was that she could never marry 
one ; and it was George Sand who so beautifully illustrated the 
truth of her own Ion mot — " A woman always needs a support to 
lean on ; but if she takes two, she falls." Goethe, whose personal 
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experience was not a happy one, derided the idea that marriage 
was intended for our personal gratification ; but for all that he 
declared that it is "the beginning and the pinnacle of civiliza- 
tion." 

" It makes the rough man gentle," he says ; " and it gives the 
cultivated man the best opportunity to practise his gentleness." 
In "Iphigenia in Tauris" he has most nobly celebrated the 
mission of woman as a civilizer who softens savage hearts, refines 
rude manners, and makes a thousand flowers grow where before 
only prickly weeds flourished. 

That the type of women which he has immortalized in Iphi- 
genia is able to perform this miracle it were vaiu to deny ; and if 
that type were only a little less exceptional, marriage would soon 
cease to be the knotty problem that it is. It would cease to be a 
correctional discipline and might approach the realization of the 
foolish hopes which enticed you to pass its portals. But a trans- 
port of perpetual beatitude would, I fancy, be an unwholesome 
thing, and would seem to be interdicted by the providential ar- 
rangement which furnishes every rose with thorns, deposits a worm 
in the core of the apple, and insinuates a discord even into the 
music of the spheres. 1 do not mean to imply that it is the wife 
who introduces the discord any of te tier than it is the husband ; and 
if literature appears to give a different impression, it is because 
literature until recently has spoken bass rather than soprano. To 
my mind, there is an everlasting gulf fixed between the masculine 
and the feminine pole of creation which can never be completely 
bridged. In its innermost being each remains to the other mys- 
terious and incomprehensible. You may parley as much as you 
like, suspend hostilities, make unconditional surrender, and with 
the most honorable intentions vow everlasting peace ; and yet the 
next morning your wife will rise with a strange chill in her man- 
t.er ; your intercourse, no matter what you do, will be pitched in 
a wrong key, and silence and speech will be equally irritating and 
dangerous. A fool you are if you try to discover the cause of her 
displeasure. The chances are ten to one that she is herself unable 
to state it. It is simply a mystery — the eternal mystery of sex. 

It is the fashion nowadays to minimize or utterly ignore this 
radical difference between man and woman. It is the fashion to 
charge all incompatibility and consequent misery solely to man's 
account, and represent the woman as an abused and misunder- 
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stood archangel. " What is the reason that so many marriages 
are unhappy ? " asked a revered sentimentalist in last year's 
"Woman Suffrage campaign ; and amidst a burst of applause he 
replied, " It is man's selfishness." 

It would, in my opinion, have been fully as correct, or as 
incorrect, if he had answered, "It is woman's selfishness." As 
a matter of fact, it is six of one and half a dozen of the other. 
Women of the upper classes have been petted and deferred to 
almost from babyhood, and have been taught to regard them- 
selves as privileged persons. Every stone is carefully removed 
from their path, reality is expurgated for their benefit, their very 
religion is refined and tempered to their delicate constitutions. 
One need not go so far as the Swedish Count Oxenstjerna, who de- 
clared that the religion of women consisted in serving God without 
being discourteous to the Devil. But it is undoubtedly true that 
as individuals they have lost rather than gained by being shielded 
and protected from all rude and painful contact with reality. 
And in so far as the so-called Woman's Eights Movement has for 
its object to develop a sturdier self-reliance in girls, and thereby 
lift them out of their condition of immaturity and tutelage, I 
heartily sympathize with it. You cannot artificially limit ex- 
perience without impairing growth, diminishing the chances of 
survival, and blighting the germs of character. Every child 
which comes into the world, whether male or female, has, ab- 
stractly speaking, a full right to know the life into which it is 
born ; to test its educational value, and by its rough and trying 
discipline to develop whatever powers there may be slumbering 
in it. 

" Whether women, when they have learned to stand alone, will 
want to marry I do not know ; but that they will be unwilling to 
accept marriage on the present terms I hold to be highly prob- 
able. Their preference would, no doubt, be to claim the benefits 
both of their old protected condition and their new estate of 
quasi-emancipation. But, as Ibsen* says, it is the soul which 
must revolt,; and their souls have not yet revolted. They like 
too well the flowers, the sugar-plums, and the compliments of 
their gilded servitude to exchange them for the votes and respon- 
sibilities and drudgeries that must follow in the train of the 
equality for which they are aspiring. There are no privileges 

* H. H. Boyeaen's Commentary on the Writings of Senrik Ibsen, p. 216. 
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which do not also involve duties. If women are the equals of 
men, they are not entitled to dower in their husbands' estates, 
any more than husbands are entitled to dower in the estates of 
their wives. If at the same time they jostle men in their pro- 
fessions and become their competitors in the struggle for exist- 
ence, the chivalrous sentiments with which they are now regarded 
will not long survive. They must make their choice with their 
eyes open. Either — or ! There is no middle way, no combining 
the privileges and shirking the disadvantages of two conditions, 
so diametrically opposed. 

It is because they are trying to do this very thing that such a 
large number of women, at the present time, make such wretched 
wives. They are the transitional types which are neither fish, 
flesh, nor fowl, and therefore fit badly into every position. If 
they desire equality, independence, and development of individu- 
ality (which is surely a legitimate desire), they ought to have the 
courage to face celibacy and renounce matrimony. For equality 
in matrimony is an " iridescent dream." Nature herself has 
done her best to interdict it. And as for independence, it is like 
the Blue Flower of the German Eomanticists, which is always 
beckoning to you from the distance, whose fragrance intoxicates 
you; but which vanishes between your fingers if you attempt to 
pluck it. Surely the last place to look for it would be in matri- 
mony. If the one partner is solar, tho other has to consent to 
be lunar. One or the other must be the satellite. Two suns 
were never yet known to revolve in the same orbit. It would re- 
sult in a cosmic cataclysm. It were too much, perhaps, at this 
late day, to expect an American wife to walk by what Carlyle 
called the lamp of obedience, which, however inconvenient, is 
yet a safer guide to happiness than the wayward lamp of inde- 
pendence which nine dear little damsels out of every ten now 
keep concealed under their wedding-gowns. " I want to live my 
own life," you now hear them cry on every hand; and there can 
be no objection to such a resolution, if they are also compe- 
tent to make their own living, and have the courage to make it 
alone. Surely the husband surrenders his independence when 
he marries, and it would be absurd for the wife to expect to re- 
tain hers. Strike steel against steel and sparks will fly. Take 
two flinty, wilful, unmalleable characters, unite them in mar- 
riage, and they may be trusted to go to housekeeping in a neat and 
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commodious little pnrgatory, with fire and brimstone for daily 
diet. 

" But love/' cry my emancipated damsels, " where does love 
come in in your philosophy ? Who cares for Hamlet with the 
prince left out ?" Love, permit me humbly to remonstrate, de- 
lights not in self-assertion, but in self-surrender ; and all this 
loud trumpeting of independence will make the shy little god 
hang his head with shame, if it does not frighten him away alto- 
gether. Even though he be present at the wedding, it takes a 
wise and generous landlord to induce him to remain. Where he 
is a life tenant, all problems dissolve into roseate vapor. Where 
he is not present they bristle with a thousand wounding prickles, 
like the quills upon the fretful porcupine. I saw him yesterday 
sit at table between a middle-aged statesman and his wife ; and 
it was beautiful to witness how ignorant they both were that there 
was anything problematic in the relation between man and wo- 
man. It seemed to them as simple, natural, and satisfactory as 
it must have seemed to Adam, before the serpent began to 
talk philosophy to Eve. It was after that fatal discourse on the 
higher education that their matrimonial sky darkened and 
troubles began to thicken. Then the raven croaked in the Gar- 
den of Eden, the nightingale sang out of tune, and the turtle- 
doves fell to quarrelling in the Tree of Knowledge. 

Matrimony had become a problem. 

H. H. BOTESEN". 
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